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Ifly Symphony 

By William Henry Channing- 

|*0 lice content with small means j» to seeK ele¬ 
gance rather than luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion to be worthy, not respectable and 
wealthy, not rich to study hard, think quietly, 
talk gently, act frankly to listen to stars and 
birds, to babes and sages, with open heart to 
bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, 
hurry never ^ in a word to let the spiritual, unhid* 
den and unconscious grow up through the common * 
this is to be my symphony. * * * * 
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while the Uni 
guard her m 
ing duties or 


guarded from an unnatural condition 
of affairs in the matter of dumping. 

will the average tariff on manufac¬ 
tured goods exceed 10 per cent.,—and 


there is no finality in anytl 
world. Free trade may 
good for England in the 
since the Cobden theory w; 


entirely changed. Those 


An English Protectionist on Free Trade 


until England now finds herself iso¬ 
lated and surrounded by a tariff wall 
throughout the world which steadily 


nately for 


;o overhaul her affairs and 
tariff up to date. By this 
f course, a scientfiic tariff, 
’ ’ valorem. But, unfor- 


s it does into all questions in Eng- 
and, and instead of business men 
sking themselves whether the tariff 

liey are arranging themselves either 
i favor of or against largely on poli- 
ical lines. This is a great misfor- 


n the 




Dur greatest competitors, and Mr. 
Cobden’s dream that if England de¬ 
monstrated that free trade was bene- 
Seial the rest of the world would fol- 


r of Mr. Chamber- 


instead of leaning more and more to 
free trade, has gone entirely in the 
opposite direction, and has gradually 


md steel, which has just published 

>5 per cent, of the producers of this 
ommodity are in favor of a modifi- 



States, the so-called protected coun¬ 
try, pays only $3.45. Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s great objeet is to rectify this 
anomaly and to change the tariff, by 


market while denying it to our own 
manufacturers. 

I venture to think that the business 

Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals from an 
unpartisan standpoint, entirely free 


but the report published by the tex¬ 
tile section of the Tariff Reform 
League shows that the future is full 
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top, from Dr. James Craik, the family 
doctor of George Washington, to 
Charles McBurney, who is to-day a 
leader of his profession in New York, 
and S. Weir Mitchell, the eminent 
author and nerve specialist, of Phila- 

James H. Stoddart, who was; born in 
England of Scottish parents when 
John Quincy Adams was the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. And a 
well-known younger player is Robert 

trait painter belonged to the noble 
family of Stuarts—Gilbert Charles 
Stuart, who painted Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and scores of 



of commerce that we find the Cale¬ 
donian names scattered most thickly. 

light. It may be fairly said°that in 

he has never had a superior. He is 
a born trafficker. He can buy low 
and sell high. He wants “gear and 
siller. * ’ The joys of poverty and the 



fixed keenly upon the profits. John 
D. Rockefeller, for example, is a man 
of the true Scots type. He does not 


Scottish bloocUn hfe 0 ^** 0 * 1011 ° f 





Shorter Catechism or the multiplica¬ 
tion table. From his ledger and his 
Bums, the Scot takes equal pleasure. 
From the stubborn soil of Caledonia 
he has learned to be thrifty. Every 
bawbee has meant a spadeful of earth 
—perhaps a dozen spadefuls. To 

his nature has been indellibly influ¬ 
enced by the picturesque beauty of 
his native land. The heathery hills, 

tranquil lakes that reflect the rugged 
crags above them; the little gray eot- 

beside the winding road, and the long, 
hazy twilight that follows the busy 
day—these are the things that make 
the Scot romantic and sentimental. 

Ever since our earliest fur-trading 
days, the success of the Scots in busi- 

the cities they have founded are 
Paterson, Pittsburg, and Chicago. 
Henry Chisholm might appropriated 
be called the Father of Cleveland, for 

lished its steel manufactures. Until 
recently, Charles Lockhart, Robert 

the “big three” of Pittsburg, repre¬ 
senting the three chief industries of 
oil, railroading, and steel. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, from 
Col. Thomas A. Scott to Alexander 
Johnston Cassatt, has been mainly 
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with a couple of lire, and equally 
moderate disbursements are grateful- 


of them to participate in the visitor’s 
bounty that even these small sums 

Italian tour. Altogether, protest 
against it as we do, the “tipping sys¬ 
tem” has come to stay, and not even 

can stand against it for any length 


Letter-Scrappers and Their Work 



with the dark side of London life, or, 
iBUeed, of life in any other of onr 
great cities. The endless tide of 
humanity which flows into London 

from one cause or another, go down 
in the fierce struggle for existence, 
and sink into what is known as the 
“submerged tenth.” These men, 
often of good education wander 
desolately through through the streets, 
and are only too glad to turn their 
hands to anything which will afford 
them prospect of food and shelter. 
Some resort to Ham Yard, not far 
from Piccadilly Circus, which may be 
termed the headquarters of the 
“sandwich” men. Others, and par¬ 
ticularly those who are physically 
weaker and educationally stronger, 

If you wish to P know what this 
means, it can be told in one word. A 

who directs envelopes, being paid at 


the rate of from 2s. 6d to 3s. per thou¬ 
sand. It is dreary, monotonous work, 
and even a clever penman will find his 
hand soon tire as he tackles the pile 
of envelopes before him. By the 
time he has got through his thousand, 
the few shillings he has gained there¬ 
by are well earned. Anyone who has 
ever tried it knows what drudgery it 
is. To direct a thousand envelopes 
may appear a comparatively easy 
task, but it takes a much longer time, 
and is far more fatiguing, than most 
people would imagine. 

There was a time when large firms 
employed their own clerks for this 
particular class of work, and it was 
only on rare occasions that the poor 

to undertake it at his poverty-strick- 

crease of letters and circulars sent 
out by business establishments of all 
•kinds, the demand for outside help 

than one agency was started, and ad- 
regular business in itself, giving em¬ 


LETTER-SCRAPPERS AND THEIR WORK 


ployment to a large number of men. 

One of the first institutions to see 
the possibilities opened up by this 
demand, as a means of helping the 
outcast and homeless, was the Bess- 
brook Advertising Agency, of Queen’s 
Square, W.C. This institution was 
founded by Mr. and Mrs. Maynard, 
who had taken a deep interest in soc¬ 
ial work in London, and had been as¬ 
sociated with various agencies for the 
relief of the poor. The Bessbrook 
Homes, as they are called, were named 
after Mrs. Maynard’s father, the late 
Mr. John G. Richardson, of Bess¬ 
brook, Ireland, who was the pioneer 
of what is now known as the Garden 

around him a healthy and vigorous 
industrial community, free from the 
contaminating influence of the pub- 
lie house. 

A start was made at the Bessbrook 
Homes, men were gleaned in off the 
streets, and envelope addressing soon 
became one of the staple industries 
of the institution. The work grew 
enormously. At the present time the 

ness of writing and accuracy the 
workers at the Homes have gained a 
high reputation. It is to this depart- 
men that out-of-work clerks naturally 
gravitate; and Mr. Maynard Hare, 
who is in charge of the Homes can tell 
some strange stories regarding the 
life-histories of these men. One man, 
for instance, an American, who had 
been reduced to the lowest degree of 
destitution, found his way to the 
Homes in search of work. It proved 
the turning point in his career. He is 

earning good wages. Instances of 
this kind, however, are by no means 


uncommon. Many of the workers 
have found it meant a fresh start in 
life for them. They have been draft- 

At the Bessbrook Homes each man 

Out of this he pays a small sum for 
his bed, and buys his own food. He 
is treated, in fact, not as the inmate 
of an institution, but an employe of 

ner his self-respect is encouraged. 

Sunday and Friday, and in the long 
Winter evenings the hall is open as a 
library and reading room free of 
charge, and this tends to make the in¬ 
stitution a home in the true sense of 
the word. 

Of the outside agencies established 
for the purpose of envelope address¬ 
ing, the oldest and most widely 
known is that of Messrs. Geo. Smith 
& Co., whose offices are at Gresham 
House, Old Broad street. The work 

ever. They have a laige building in 

many hundreds of men are constantly 
employed. They are the largest em¬ 
ployers, indeed, in this particular 
business, and it speaks well for their 
treatment of their workers, when it 
is stated that some of their men have 
been with them for the last twentv 

The late Hr. Barnardo, it may be 
added, was a good friend to the “let- 

quantity of this work, and generally 
paid higher rates than could possibly 
be obtained elsewhere. 
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vestor. The fee for such a service 
is nominal, but the investor will do 

fee is to be and to have it in writing 
before buying. The investment of 

ied, as knowledge grows. A woman 

dreds of dollars 1 worth of bonds 
will find that his or her knowledge 
will grow quickly. 

Guaranteed stocks are very often 
recommended by the bankers to 
women investors of comparatively 
small sums. They, too, pay no taxes 
on the income. They sell, however, 
very high if the guarantee is per¬ 
fectly good. It is not possible to 
get much more than 3 3-4 per cent, 
or 4 per cent, on them. Stocks of 
railroads guaranteed by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New York Central, or any 
other powerful and wealthy corpora¬ 
tion, sell at least as high as munici¬ 
pal bonds of New York City. They 
can be bought with equal safety, but 
are hardly advisable in comparison 
with city bonds because it is more 
difficult to sell them when a sale is 
desired. Any woman who buys 
them should find out immediately 
what bankers will sell them when she 
needs to sell, and should “keep in 
touch with their market.” 

The unsafe ways to invest should 

have savings to invest avoid, as you 
would avoid the devil, the securities 


pers, on the billboards, or in the 

They are much advertised because 
they need to be much advertised to 

throughout the United States—for 

which are comparatively safe, but 

“interest” may take control and 
use them to unworthy ends. 

Especially avoid mining stocks and 
bonds. Once out of two hundred 

hold of something valuable. The 
stock of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company, which is the mining trust 
that controls the copper industry in 
the United States, has been as high 
as $130 per share and as low as $35 

Being an outsider, you are just as 
likely to buy it at the high price as 
at the low—in fact much more likely, 
for at the high price it is much ad¬ 
vertised and praised. 

It is not wise to trust wholly to 
others. At the least, it will be found 

precisely what has been bought with 

every item, what every item repre¬ 
sents, where it could be sold or pledg¬ 
ed if need be, whether or not it is 
likely to advance greatly in price, 
whether its income is fixed by the law 
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How Railroads Make Public Opinion 








V RAILROADS MAKE PUBLIC OPINION 


i atmosphere of railroad opinion in 
ry as could possibly be de- 


published exactly 212 coli 
matter unfavorable to the i 
and only two columns fs 
Eleven weeks later, after i 


marshaled that the recalcitrant editor 
is “smoked out” by his own people. 

Now, I have no evidence that this 
particular firm of publicity agents 


it does. acter of the n 


support the 
srer, I do no 
thing of the ■ 


was this: they owned a publicity 
machine—a highly intelligent one. 
They sold its services to the railroads 
and thereafter they sent out railroad 


ieord showed powder 


thought apparently as. to 
what effect their action might have 
upon the public welfare. 


fined to the offices 
found to be radical _ 
frequently happens : 


mtirailroad. as is a 


le editor. Now, 


uppers 




owledge tli 




mong shipping and 
al organizations of the town 


it client he defend 


e peculiarly 
subject to railroad influence or dis¬ 
crimination. A very little thing will 
put them wrong with the railroad. 
Consequently, when the railroad asks 

signing of a petition, or the writing 
“ a letter—why, they are inclined to 


had appeared frankly 

railroad employees, no one could have 
quarreled with them; and they would 
have deceived no one. And why, if 
the railroad men have a really good 
argument, should they not make it 
openly and frankly? 

In the second place, against such 
an organization as this, supplied wi 


st which 


renting a pri- 
’ -;o defeat 


enjoy the fruits of unrestrained 
power, what chance to be heard have 


cunningly 




lufiiil 
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Crossing the Ocean in a Palace 
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which extends, at the bottom, all of 
two hundred feet by seventy-five, and 
which gradually narrows s upward for 
eighty or ninety feet. Imagine, if 
you can, the block in Fifth avenue 
between Twenty-second and Twenty- 

within the hull of a ship, and you 
. engine room. As for height it 


Flatiron Building 




started downward. Finally we stood 
on the floor and looked up through 
the steel gratings, and wondered 

talking was all but impossible. The 


piston rods were thrashing around 
and around with a force which, to in¬ 
experienced eyes, threatened to tear 
out the heart of the ship. Ranged 
along the side walls were the dyna¬ 
mos which supply the light. 


thing was the purity of 
phere. Instead of the cc 
stokers, stripped to the sk 
with sweat and half dead 

fore me a row of fully dad 
men who appeared to 
comfortable as laboring 


ed, perhaps, by the fact that the 
season was late October ; but I am 
inclined to think that the remarkably 
effective ventilating system of the 
ship had a good deal to do with it. 
The “Amerika” does not rely at all 
on the old-fashioned above-decks ven¬ 
tilator, -which scoops in plenty of air 
when the wind is ahead, but next to 

of fans or wheels which force fresh 
air into every part of the ship, all 
day and all night. 

Perhaps I have succeeded in giving 

room. It is necessary to remember, 
also, that the greater part of each of 

length of the ship, is given over to 




tion in mind of the vast space re¬ 
quired for these purposes, we have 
left one of the most important con¬ 
siderations of all, that of the space 
required for the freight. 

The full cargo of the “Amerika” 


d through a steel doorway into 


required for the thousands of tons 
coal (the furnaces consume th 
hundred and fifty tons a day) or : 
the ship’s stores, a very considera 
item. The largest anchors of 
“Amerika” weigh sixteen tons. 1 
systems of pipes and of telephone £ 


„o bring down the 
Marconi wires. It was a boisterous 
wind, and I leaned on the rail and 
let it dash into my face the spindrift 
which it had snatched up from the 
white tips of the waves. There could 




will find, nc 


ianty wireless br 
sretty complete su 


iy of 


trains of forty cars each. Allowing 
forty feet to a car, inclusive of the 

dred feet to each locomotive and to 
the necessary space between trains, 
the 16 trains would extend, end to 
end, more than five miles. After con¬ 
sidering all these great departments, 
it should be kept in mind that we 


It w; 


wind, and banged ai 


. the i 


in the matte 
sort of ship 


the news of the 
I sat in the balcony of the smoking 
room, by the railing, where I could 
look down ,.at the gr;eat brick fire¬ 
place. The pillars of carved oak, the 
cozy alcoves, the padded leather wall 
seats, and the gayly-flowered curtains 

nothing of the sea abo'ut it all. The 
dark woodwork and the bubbly panes 
of glass were those of a baronial hall 
of long ago. Around the walls of the 
balcony was a carved wooden frieze 
illustrating, very quaintly and vigor¬ 
ously, the life and works of St. 


side plates entered the water, fifty 
feet below. Then I walked a hundred 
yards along the promenade and step¬ 
ped into a warm hall which was all 

through the writing room into the 


its white woodwork, its Wedgwood 
plaques, its fireplace and broad man¬ 
tel, its grand piano, and its rose- 
colored satin upholstery. In a corner, 


I walked slowly down 
stairway, buttoned up 
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LANCASHIRE MAKES MONEY 


ive minutes of the stopping 
lachinery, and even the men 
r allowed to remain behind, 
lanager’s discretion, to sweep 
,n. Saturday is the only ex- 
Then the engine stops at 


to stay till midday 

It is not an ideal way of earning 
a living, this monotonous following 
of looms in a cotton mill. It brings 

noticeable among whieh, perhaps, are 
the decay of teeth and toothache; 
for the weaver has to be constantly 

draw the weft thread throhigh the 
eye of the shuttle, and the impurities 
thus conveyed to the teeth do their 
work with a thoroughness which the 

Liverpool forms a very big slice of 
populated Lancashire, and Liverpool 
lives largely by its docks. The total 
number of dockers there, supple¬ 
mented by Fleetwood, Heysham, and 
Barrow, is estimated to be 20,000, of 
whom about 3,500 are constantly un¬ 
employed. This big proportion of 
workless dock laborers causes the 
docker to lead a very precarious ex¬ 
istence. He may be perspiring in a 
coal-bunker for a couple of days, 
scarcely having time, and probably 

works. 

Then for the rest of the week he is 
a moneyless idler, and one day ne 
mysteriously disappears. He has 


’s shipbuild- 


its living under conditions which pro- 
which exist in most of the factory 

Barrow is a breezy town, with 
plenty of sea-front, and the workers 
—skilled mechanics—are as healthy- 
looking and cheerful a lot of men as 
could be found anywhere. They are 
largely employed in the open air 
upon the hulks of battleships, cruis¬ 
ers, and other vessels, so that they 
get the best combination of good 

where in the world—healthful exer¬ 
cise and constant exposure to the 
breezes from the sea. And so the 
construction of ships and ships’ guns 
keeps the Furness portion of Lan¬ 
cashire comfortable in pocket and in 


If Lancashire is 
ed county, it also 
playing county. 

pool—which dra\ 


the hardest work- 


haunts the docks 


then the list of seaside pleasure re¬ 
sorts in the County Palatine is far 
from exhausted. 

Southport makes its living out of 
visitors all the year round, for, al¬ 
though only a few miles from Black¬ 
pool, its climate is mild and soothing 
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No man in'recent years, out of poli¬ 
tical office and independent of great 

n ■ man with the exception of Samuel 
J. Tilden, has had the silent, quiet, 
m; sterful influence wielded by Mr. 

Marrying at the age of forty-nine, 

the rich and well-to-do people, of Mr. 
Rocsevelt’s theory of large families. 
He now has four living children, hav¬ 
ing lost his eldest daughter, Ruth. 


He is also a practical exponent of 
“the simple life.” No man among 
us-no well-known man, at all events 
—so nearly approaches the life of the 
best type of English country gentle¬ 
man as does Mr. Cleveland in his 
quiet Princeton home, where he has 
time for reading and 'thought and 
writing—time to put into lasting 
shape the ripened fruits of his ex¬ 
perience and observation, time foil the 
mellowing and finishing and perfect¬ 
ing of character, that character which 


Two Remarkable Railways 



A T a short distance from Gren- 

most picturesque part of 
Prance known as the Dauphine, is a 
railway that is counted amongst the 
most daring engineering feats of 

George de Commiers, and is known 

La Mure.” The last named town is 
situated at the top of a high and 
steep hill, overlooking the turbulent 
river Drac. The railway consists o£ 
a single line which curves round the 



pice more than a thousand feet deep, 
with the Drac at its base. In order 
to test the solidity of the hillside, 
with a view to a possible downfall of 
the upper part of the precipice, three 
hundred shots of considerable size 
were fired into the rock above and 


below the line. The bridge work, 
quite unaffected by the shock, and 

late seventies, has stood the test of 
time, which reflects great credit on 
the skill of the constructors, the 
French firm of Fives, Lille, who were 
responsible for this engineering mar- 

When the Central Pacific Railway, 
now a branch of the Southern Pacific 
system, was first built across the 
United States, the engineers found 
that the Great Salt Lake of Utah lay 
directly in their path. It was a for¬ 
midable obstruction. In those days 
engineering had not been brought to 

which lay before them. Soj instead 
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actually begun. The 


into it without showing any apparent 
difference. 

In constructing the bridge the 
bankments as far out into the water 

bridge the rest of the line on piles. 
In some places the depth of water 
was found to be twenty-eight feet, 
and gigantic piles, sixty feet long, 
were firmly driver ' ' J 




shovels to a depth of tw( 
feet. Long trains carried ca: 

ing- the road-bed in the wat< 


very great difficulties, and occasion¬ 
ally had to be suspended altogether. 
The Salt Lake is liable to sudden and 
heavy storms, which frequently inter- 


t 0 ^r£2o!oOO a were tost du£ 
eriod of construction. 


craft, and a stern-wheeled steamer, 
specially constructed on the lake, 
were required in building the bridge. 


is accomplished in five days, 
working in daylight only. The rate 
of progress depended greatly on the 
supply of material, a difficult matter 
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with a proprietary article. My next 
work was the endeavor to bring Lon¬ 
don and provincial newspapers to 

were appearing in American journals, 
and to give further facilities to large 
advertisers. This was a difficult task 
and a sad disappointment, so strongly 
were the newspaper proprietors en- 
sconsed behind the barriers of what 
they considered to be the proper and 
seemly method of English advertising. 
The Illustrated London News was the 
first to grant the privilege of insert¬ 
ing an illustrated advertisement with 
blocks. No paper would accept copy 
they did not first edit. In the Times 
no two lines, exactly alike could ap¬ 
pear in any advertisement. If you 
wanted a column advertisement, 
about cocoa, as soon as the word ap¬ 
peared in a line there must follow 
different explanatory matter or des¬ 
ing. ’ Nothing whatever in the way 

firm, I believe I was the first to en¬ 
gage a full column in a single issue 
of a London daily and a whole .back 
page of several London weeklies.” 

Further Mr. Richards tells us: 
United States, posters in colors or of 

only used by circus companies. Com¬ 
mercial posters rarely exceeded a 
two-sheet double-demy, with words in 
black letters on a white ground. 

with the knowledge that possibly the 
poster would be covered up within 
twenty-four hours. Posting was then 
usually done at night, to avoid the 
possibility of encountering an oppon- 



‘ snipes ’ in the gutter would probably 
disappear about midnight, but before 

have read and remembered what was 

What Mr. Richards says of adver¬ 
tised patent medicines in general will 
cause many to smile and wonder: 

“In the United States there is no 
prejudice against the advertising of 
medicines, but at one time in England 
the opinion was held that the adver¬ 
tisement sells the article, and not the 
merit of the medicine. ’ ’ Again: 
“Those engaged in advertising cam¬ 
paigns know that nothing is more 

ture upon a worthless article. No 
proprietary article has any lasting 
value nor enriches the inventor unless 
possessing undoubted merit and in a 
marked degree accomplishes the pur¬ 
pose stated. This is the history of 

the United States and Great Britain.” 

“Things that are most largely ad¬ 
vertised are usually well worth buy¬ 
ing,” is another of Mr. Richards’s 



General Commandments for Business 
Men,” which; Mr. Richards gives from 
a booklet written by his friend Dr. 



A BRITISH-AMERICAN ADVERTISER'S ROMANCE 


(2) Thou shalt not permit thy wife to 

when thy business is not yielding 
more than £199; nor shalt thou with- 

mock the unsuccessful man, for he 

thou art in thy boasted abundance. 
(4) Thou shalt not carry the count¬ 
in any wise spoil the children’s hour 
by recapitulating the bankruptcies of 
the day. (5) Thou shalt not hobnob 

prove their evil life. (6) Thou shalt 
not keep company with an unpunctual 
man, for he will certainly lead thee 
to carelessness and ruin. (7) Thou 

lies to thee. (8) As to the hours of 
slumber and sleep, remember the good 



be, but give where well-bestowed right 
cheerfully. (10) Be honest in copper, 
and in gold thy honesty will be sure.” 
To which Mr. Richards adds: “These 

will ensure success in business.” 

On the chance of American goods 
being sold in England Mr. Richards’s 

American article can succeed in Eng¬ 
land in any direct competition with 

character, quality and price. The 
American articles which have suc¬ 
ceeded in England are not great in 


tained some element of originality or 
superiority. Take, for example, 

largely imported on account of its 
cheapness. With the exception of 
roll-top desks, letter-file cabinets, add 
rocking-chairs, nothing has succeeded. 
Advertising American sideboards, 
sofas, and the like has yielded only a 
loss. The reason for this is that they 
could not compare in quality and 
finish even with the cheapest British- 
made articles. American furniture is. 
glued where it ought to be mortized, 
and nailed where screws should be 
used, and nothing carefully finished 
except what is visible to the eye.” 



men and Americans Mr. Richards de¬ 
cans are not richer than, nor nearly 
nor are they so numerous. If there 

classes, the more prudent man is the 
Englishman, because as a rule he 
limits his expenditure to his means; 

to spend his capital. In England men 
are spoken of as having so much per 

of as being worth so many millions of 
dollars. An American will spend the 
whole of his income if his purpose 

a rule, with those with whom he is 
intimate, will plainly make known his 
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The Philadelphia Post Office has 
set out to have the best pneumatic 
mail tube service in the world. Fur- 


as appropriations pending in Congress 


What is the Liberal Policy? 


W HAT is the Liberal policy? 

wer. We stand for liberty. 
Our policy is the policy of freedom 

people, freedom of conscience, free¬ 
dom of trade, internal and external; 
freedom of industry, of combination 

dency, from injurious privileges and 
monopolies; freedom for each man to 

faculties implanted in him; and with 
the view of securing and guarding 
these and other interests, freedom of 
Parliament, for all to elect to the 
governing body of the nation the re¬ 
presentatives of their own choice. 
That is the liberal policy. 

Set against it in Contrast the policy 
of the past government during the 

depression of the representatives of 
the people, a policy of high expendi¬ 
ture, of great military establishments, 
a policy of favoritism toward privi- 
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vantage of the new methods. These 
are the general lines on which legis- 

bring our agricultural system into 
harmony with the latest methods, in 
whose adoption lie our best hopes of 
agricultural prosperity. These are 
the ways to encouragt enterp-rise and 
good farming, to bring labor and 
capital both in larger quantities to 
be applied to the land, and to build up 
a healthy rural population. 

I hold that there are three main 
divisions of operation for the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
rural population. First of all, it is 
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The contemptuous epithet “tawny’’ 
had reference primarily, it would 

suggestion of the faded tints of Au- 
The “world’s debate” signified not so 

bate” in the Corean straits, between 
Togo and Rojestvensky. In such a 
contest, Spain was deemed already 
“lost” in Shakespeare’s day. 

ernment and of religion, in social life 
and in the development of their litera. 
fares, the English-speaking world and 
the Spanish-speaking world have nev- 

held the Spanish to be given over to 
besotted bigotry and tyranny. With 

Quixote,” we have known nothing of 

ourselves to inquire if they possess 
any. In the Americas the principle 
of political union triumphed in the 

There was stability on the one hand 
and anarchy on the other. The puny, 
half-barbarous Spanish republics, like 
their mother land, have seemed “lost 

ence of Spain reflected in her former 

it blit a matter of time when the 
“Saxon” should spread over the vast 
regions where the Spanish flag once 
floated and the Spanish element 
should be absorbed in the stronger 
life current of northern blood. 

We have reasoned but superficially. 
While noting the misdeeds of the gov¬ 
ernment of old Spain, we might have 

he Spanish people as reflected in the 


eight; 


jntempt, thirty ri 
fears, we might ha 1 


ing that the Spanish element in Am¬ 
erica and the Philippines is destined 
to be absorbed by stronger race ele¬ 
ments, we might have asked if this 
Spanish element is of a nature to be 
absorbed, or if, on the other hand, it 
is the most persistent and tenacious 
of all race elements. While ignoring 

ly worthy of idle inquiry, we might 
have learned something about its rank 
in merit and its presumable influence 
upon the world of the future. In¬ 
stead of asuming that the Spanish¬ 
speaking world is really decadent, we 
should have questioned if it were not 

vast possibilities for the future. 

have opened the way to a better un¬ 
derstanding of the actual status. And 

are beginning to learn: 

1. —The Spanish-speaking world is 
much larger than the French-speak¬ 
ing, and nearly as large as the Ger¬ 
man-speaking. There are perhaps 
fifty millions of people in all who 
make use of the French language, and 
seventy millions, all told, who speak 
German in some of its forms. There 
are probably sixty-five millions or 
more who speak Spanish; and if we 

closely related Portuguese, the num- 

2. —The Spanish-speaking world is 
growing steadily in numbers. Its de- 

of children is characteristic of Span- 
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of “Don Quixote”—a celebration so 

borate and elegant, so striking in 
every respect, that it would have done 
credit to Madrid— is an emphatic 

ence of a strong, and enduring pride 
on the part of the people of Luzo. 

a perpetual prolongation of the pres¬ 
ent political status in the Philippines, 
or look for a future “assimilation” 

In conclusion, let us consider for a 
moment the present outlook for the 


From Santa Fe northward to the 
Arctic (Circle extends the English- 

broken line. From Santa Fe, or at 


Spain cuts but a small figure in Eur¬ 
ope, as compared with Germany or 
with France, or even with Italy, there 
can be no German nation, no French 


western world. The English language 
already spoken by more than one 
hundred and thirty millions of people 
in all the world, is expanding by leaps 
and bounds. The Spanish language 


“Saxon” and the “Spaniard” of 
the future will have more and more 
interests in common; will, to an ever 
increasing degree, take account of 
each other; will learn to work togeth¬ 
er for their common interests. 

The first duty of each is to recast 
his inherited opinions of the oth'er; 
to estimate the other at his true value. 
Cultured Spaniards everywhere are 
including a knowledge of ^English 
among the essentials of their educa¬ 
tion. The new demands of the diplo¬ 
matic world and of the commercial 

ambitious young Americans to ac- 

ledge of the Castilian tongue. Al¬ 
ready our great commercial houses 
are learning why we have failed to se¬ 
cure our share of the South Ameri¬ 
can trade. Our inherited beliefs and 
(prejudi'oes, belonging to a bygone 
era, have prevented us from grasp- 



the future. 

We love to think that the blend¬ 
ing of Saxon and Norman in English 
history was the greatest of all his- 
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CANOES 

. ., FOR . . . 

HUNTERS, 
TOURISTS and 
PROSPECTORS 


V,S,BLE UNDERWOOD 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


The Writing-in-Sight Typewriter 

Will do your work 25% to 50% faster 

THE LAKEFIELD CANOE 


than any other writing machine. High¬ 
est award, “Grand Prize,” St. Louis 

BUILDINC AND M FC CO., 

Limited 


Exposition, 1904. 

150,000 IN USE 

LAKEFIELD, ONTARIO 


UNITED TYPEWRITER CO., LIMITED 

7 Adelaide Street East 99 St. Francis Xavier Street, 

WE BUILD THE BEST 


TORONTO and at MONTREAL 
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The TFje American I t s record 

Standard OLIVER t a e s n nver 
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Busy Men 

It won't pay to brush up last 
year's suit. See our smart and 
distinctive patterns, made up in 
the new long sacque style at 
$18.00 and $20.00. 

We have a reputation for sell¬ 
ing reliable goods and want your 
trade. 


Chicago 
Good Form 
Wardrobe Sets 


Jos. J. Follett, 

Tailor 

181 Yong'e St., Toronto 
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The Sentinel 
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TheSentin^biisbingCo. 



STOPS BLOOD INSTANTLY 

a 

Across 


'¥ 

Antiseptic 
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mail postpaid/or 15c. 


G. BOOTH CgL SON 


SIGNS 


ALL 

KINDS 


Painting, Paperhanging, Etc. 


CIk Hews 
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..READ.. 

CANADIAN MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURER ? 
MECHANIC ? 
ENGINEER ? 
CONTRACTOR ? 
SUPERINTENDENT ? 
MANAGER ? 

Are you interested in the indus¬ 
trial and manufacturing develop- 



CANADIAN MACHINERY 

10 Front St. E., TORONTO 
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SEEING is BELIEVING 

If you will SEE our office you will BELIEVE 
the value in 

LUXFER 

PRISMS 

If you will invest in our products for im¬ 
proving the light in your showrooms, YOUR 
customers will SEE YOUR goods and BE¬ 
LIEVE in their value. 



LUXFER PRISM CO. LIMITED 

WO King St. West, TORONTO 


A *•*» TABLE luxury 



EDWARDSBURG STARCH CO., Limited 



TORONTO, ONT. 
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KAY’S OFFICE FURNITURE DEP’T. 
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Cap Size Letter Size invoice Size 

Iti-Cabinet Upright Sectic 


Multi-Cabinet Sections are exception¬ 
ally well built of selected quarter cut oak 
and embody the latest time saving ideas 
in filing cabinet construction. The cut 
illustrates three skeleton sections ready 
for attachment. No tools are required. 

JOHN KAY, SON & CO. 

LIMITED 

36 and 38 King Street West 


Sole Agents in Toronto 





































